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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports on part of a longitudinal study of 
the interaction between labor relations and governance in one 
suburban school system. It focuses on the all-important relationship 
between the school board and the superintendent in an Illinois school 
district. When dissension between these t^fo parties occurs, it is 
possible for teachers to bargain with both, playing one management 
faction against the other in contract negotiations. Thus arises a 
kind of three-way (multilateral) bargaining process, with the 
superintendent caught in the middle. Two dimensions (consensus and 
the degree of vulnerability in the governance structure) are most 
relevant to the interaction between collective bargaining and 
governance. The combination of these dimensions yields conflict, in 
varying degrees. For example, high vulnerability and low consensus 
mean high persistent conflict. The concepts used in this case study 
are useful for studying the whole school governance process. 
(Author/DS) 
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Introduction 

This paper reports on pnrt of a longitudinal study of labor relations in 
a suburban school system. The larger study deals with how the labor relations - 
system of the school changes over a period of organizational and political 
turmoil in the district, and how the labor relations process affects the overall 
governance of the school. The larger study is incomplete and would be too long 
to deal with adequately hero. So instead this paper focuses on one limited, but 
important aspect of the school operation: the relationship between the school 
board and superintendent. By showing how labor relations fit:s into that link, 
we will describe some tentative hypotheses about important effects. Those 
hypotheses will then be available for testing further in the larger research and 
elsewhere. 

Our main attention is on neither labor relations nor governance per se, 
but on the interaction between the two. There )ias been considerable attention 
to how labor relations works, in schools and elsewhere. ^ Some of thfese works 
have dealt with the impacts of labor relations on some part of administration 
and governance. A series of studies liave examined impacts on salaries and other 
aspects of resource allocation. ^ Others have examined specific aspects of the 
administrative process of the schools.^ But these studies have not dealt adequately 
with the question of how the style and proces^5 of governance affects labor 
relations, or how labor relations fics into the political structure of school 
governance. In short, the interaction works bolli ways and that propojrition as 
the basis for the finclingr. reported liore. 

The concept: of a two-way interaction is well er.t.al^lir.hed in the basic vie. 
of the .labor relat.io,.s process.. Walton and McKcrsie <Ic-ne:rihe the importance of 
intraorr..uii:<atLona1 barr.a i..,inr, in both labor and manaj-crment /' From m.r perspective, 
intraori.,anivn clonal ba r ./n' „ i n,; on t hr- rr; na ;v,-1'H i y.i,\,, i y. key to the j-.m-ernanco 
procc-.r.. The •.-.■ay iaana;;a:i:ont i:iaker: deci-. ion.s and l)ui Uh; coniiensuM affectn ire 
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position at the table; the conduct of bargaining affects the way decisions are 
made. Dunlop's concept of a "web of rules" as the context of labor relations 
clearly indicates thnt the rules are part of the management system and affect 
both parties concerned.^ Management viewed as coordinator of bargains, in 
Chanberlaim and Cullcn's work, points out the connection as well. 6 The qualitv 
of bargains struck by the management side in other arenas detenines the anount 
of maneuvering room in labor negotiations. And the nature of the labor bargain 
detenaines the maneuvering room in the rest of the management process. All of 
these perspectives strongly indicate that we should look within both the labor 
relations system and the management process to find the best understanding of 
either. 

Because most of the schools are public, another dimension of the governance, 
bargaining relation is added: multilateral bargaining. Observations in several 
public employment situations have found indications of labor unions attempting, 
at times successfully, to es^ ;';lish bargaining links with both management and 
a superordinate government boaj (such as a city council or state legislature).^ 
The equivalent in the school situation would be the teachers bargaining with 
both a negotiating team from administration and directly with the school board. 
In such a situation the union has the opportunity to play one side against the 
other to generally weaken the management i,Ide and acliieve better outcomes at the 
table. But the consequc^nces can go beyond the bargaining process to affect the 
rela ionships between hoard and administrat;ion in genernl. And conversely, the 
qunUty f the relationship between rlie board and administration would be 
expected to detormino in part the opportunities: for multilateral bargaining. 
As :K,on as bargainins; becoiaes a mulciparty procus;:, the opportunity for coalition 
furnution arises. This further coMplic.ite;; th... overall pattern of relationshi:)^ 
an,! rai.ses thi-. po:;.': i h i 1 ity of new y^ovnuancc p,i ( i:,.],-,,;; . S 

Studies of scliuni aovcTuance and i>oUti,>i: Imvc r/fir-ra 1 j y .',ivcMi relative]v 
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'little attention to the place of labor relations. Some exceptions have come 
out of the severe conflicts in New York City in the late 60' s and early 70' s.^ 
Others have given direct attention to labor relations as a result of concern 
specifically for the teachc^r's role in school governance, or for the legal 
aspects of labor relations. But the primary topics of attention have been 
the relationships between board of education, administration, and conununity 
(with some attention to state and federal relations). Since these three main 
components of the governance process are central to intraorganizational 
bargaining on the management side, they are a useful point of departure for 
this study. We use the board-superintendent-comnmnity relationship as a source 
of the questions which guide the inquiry. 

Approach to the Study 

The first set of questions arise from the board-superintendent link. There 
is some dispute as to which is the dominant actor in the system. Ziegler and 
Jennings- work supports the board as dominant. But others .such as lannaccone 
and Lut2 see the board as selecting a superintendent which fits their objectives, 
but allowing the superintendent considerable operating discretion which eventually 
leads to superintendent dominance. Labor relations provides a mechanism, 
especially through barenining structures— to changG the relationships between 
the superintendent and the board members. This is one key area of the inquiry. 

The board's links to superintendent and community aire also related to its 
o\m oricntatioTu A number of cleisents of orientacion deserve specific attention: 

1. how the board members view their individual roles; as representatives 
of a specific consr ituency . as free ap,oiUs or trustees, or as political 
coiuproniijH'^rs. 

2. how tho bo.ird neml^ers vit-.; t lie division belwocii j^ollcy uiakin,^^, and 
admlnisLrat ion , and professional control. 
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3. overall pattern or style of decision making of the board in terms 
of high or low visibility, conflict, concensus, etc. 

4. orientation of individual board members toward teachers as employees 
and as i.ieinbers of a union. 

These four aspects of board orientation form one major basis for our 
information gathering about the governance of the district. 

The other questions involve the overall context of economic and political • 
factors in which the school exists and the conduct of the labor relation process 
itself. The overall economic and political contexts are described through infor- 
mation gat? ored from newspapers and other documents, interviews with school 
personnel and local residents, and census data. The conduct of the labor relations 
process is examined by discussions with the principle actors, review of contracts 
and related documents, detailed notes and records of the bargaining procesfjes, and 
external observations from local residents and newspaper accounts. In addition 
to these documentary sources and interviews, a survey of the district teaching 
staff was conducted. The questions explored attitudes about the union, past 
strikes and labor conflict, feelings toward the hoard and administration, nnd 
general militancy. Some of these results are included in this report. The 3ast 
principle source of information involves campaigns for positions on the school 
board. Much of the governance dynamic described later hinges on the changes in 
membership on the school board since the last election. Of the two school 
board members discussed here, one wa. defeated in a bid for reelection on April 
10. Thus the special conditions discussed below have changed. 
Backy^round 

Centerville, Illinois is located in the outer fringe of the Chicago 
metropolitan area, approximately 60 i.Llcs fro,,; (he loop.^v In the early 
196()'., it was nearly all single-family living unit.; the total population 
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being 10,000. Factories and small family owned businesses dominate the 
population center and the community is surrounded by farmland. The city 
itself has a heritage that stems from the mid-1800' s, and many families 
have been around for several generations. Centerville is linked to Chicago 
by rail and some people commute. Hie town, in the 60 's, was predominantly 
lower-middle to upper-middle class, with a few upper class people living 
just outside of town. The area was solidly Republican and conservative, 
but the area has become increasingly Democratic. Tlie new apartment complexes 
brought many low- income families into the town, many of whom receive public 
aid. Many old families are still there, but they are less influential in 
political affairs. 

In the mid 1960's, Centerville had three school districts. One served 
the 3,000 elementary age students within the city limits. There were three 
grade schools with one having a junior high. The second district was very 
similar (three elementary schools with one attaclied junior high), but the 
schools were outside the city .nits, with a separate board and superintendent, 
and served the rural community. The high school was located in the center 
of -own, and both junior high schools fed students to it. It comprised 
the third district; its board included a mix of businessmen and farmers, 
though dominated by businessmen. School board election-s were seldom 
contested, with most of the candidates being hnown personally to much of 
the population. Centerville is also the home of the Catholic High School 
that serves the entire county. The elementary school staffs had a high 
p:.oportion of fei„alc teacliers, with a few men found at tlie junior liirji 
level. Mo::l !K>n-high r,chr,ol teach.>rr. wcro v.icmhevr. of Che Cr-nt erv i 1 1 « 
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Education Association, CEA, an affiliate of the National Education 
Association. Just over 50% of the high school teachers were members of 
the Ccntcrville Federation of Teachers, CFT, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Teachers. In 1966, the CFT teachers at the high school went 
on a one-day strike for bargaining rights; the strike \,as successful. 

The CFT bargained its first contract in 1966 x/ith the high school board. 
In 1967 the superintendent of the high school left, and discussion began 
concerning the possibility of forming a unit district, combining the three 
existing ones. A new superintendent was hired in the high school district. in 
1968, after considerable controversy, a referendum approving a unit district 
v/as passed by the votes. Ths three separate boards were dismissed. A new 
board was elected for the unit district, District 402, and the former high 
school superintendent became the chief administrator. 

With the unit district established, the CEA assumed bargaining rights, 
since the CEA had the majority of teachers in the unit district. There was 
continuing competition between the t^.o unions; both organi:.ations continued to 
gain members. The organisational split diminished the bargaining power of the 
teachers. Consequently the CEA was unable to achieve its objectives in 
negotiations. 

About the same time a fairly new resident of the community, Mr. D., 
began to write Ictccru to the editor of the loc;;l paper critici., , ..g the 
local schools and the superintendent. He was joined frequently in the protest 
by ot-h.r residents advocating lower expenditures or criticising the admini- 
stration, of the- school systen. There is evidence of generally increasing local 
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participation in school governance and an increasing amount of unrest 
among some citizens, mostly new residents. 

In 1973 llr. D. v;as elected to the board of education by a very narrow 
margin; he became a dissident and highly vocal member of the board. 
Negotiations became much more heated as Mr. D joined the bargaining team 
and spoke for himself and the "taxpayers." In May of 1974 the teachers became 
so frustrated with their weak position and the board's position in bargaining 
that they formed a merger of the two teacher groups. The merger group became 
known as the Centcrville Teachers Confederation (CTC) took over the 
bargaining in 1974. 



Governance Process 

One of the dominant features of the school governance system in Centcrville 
is the nature of the school board itself and its relationship with the super- 
intendent. The Board itself has been divided on a consistent 5-2 basis since 
the 1974 election. In that election another new board member, Mr. M. , who 
consistently sides with Mr. D., was chosen. Their presence has been a 
dominant feature of most of the governance and bargaining issues since then. 
The situation is quite similar to that described by lannaccone and Lutz: 

Individuals who defeat incumbents may or may not begin with 
the intention of struggling v;ith the superintendent. However 
since the superintendent is a key figure in establishing 
educational policies and goals that the new member seeks to 
change, the new member is likely to find that his chief 
opponent is the superintendent. 13 

This accurately describes the Cent...rville situation. The pri;.ary difference 

being that instead of one new board member, there are two. From the 

description of several of tlie main ,",overnaucR issues below, it will be clea 
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that the battle between ■ these two board members and the superintendent is 
a central feature of both the labor relations and control processes of the 
system. 

These tX7o new members do not, on the basis of election results, 
represent a strong community feeling of opposition to the existing school 
board policies. Because the field of candidates for the Board was large, 
it was possible for both new members to be elected with a rather small 
percentage on the vote. The fact that they have seldom been able to recruit 
any of the other board members to side with them on important issues s-uggests 
that the level of support for their position is low in the majority of the 
conununity. Nonetheless, their impact on school affairs has been substantial. 

The two board members in question did not appear to come onto the board" 
as a coalition, although it seems they both come as opponents to existing 
policies. One of the new members was elected from a distinct section of the 
district, campaigning on the basis of better representation for this particular 
constituency. The second new member ran as a "reform" or "taxpayer's" 
candidate, but does not seem to represent any particular geographical 
constituency. In the period soon after their electiou, the new members were 
not a consistent minority faction on the board. But one series cf events 
resulted in an alliance which produces a pattern of 5-2 votes on most 
school board issues. Those events were the negotiations for the 1975 
contract. Ji.,th r.ou members represented the board on the negotiating team. 

The 1974-75 Ife'.oCiations 

The structure of the board negotiation team for these negotiations is 
a reflection of :,he basic style of opernticn. The te:ua was composed of a 
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professional negotiator, the superintandent, and tvjo board members. 
In spite of a considerable body of advice against such a decision, the 
superintandent and board ngraed to board members on the nesotiations 
team. The best explanation offered for this is that those two members 
were eager to participate. Given the rather laissea faire style of the 
board, the nevcomers were allowed to take a place on the team. That 
structural decision has lead to several important consequences for both 
the labor relations and overall administration for the period of the 
negotiations and to date. 

The process of the negotiations was affected both by some important 
substantive issues between the board and teachers (mainly salary and teacher 
evaluation), and by the behavior of the negotiators themselves-particularly 
the Board team, ^ Their actions certainly do not account for all the conflict, 
but do appear to be an important factor. When there are tough substantive 
matters on the table, it is even more important- that the negotiators be 
skillful and well organized, and make every effort to reach agreement. 
One critical event shjwt. that among the new board members this was r.ot 
the case. 

In 1974, the negotiations had been proceeding for close to six 
months. One of the critical issues still to be resolved x.as the salary 
package for the new contract. During this sensitive time Mr. D inserted into 
the negotiations what has been called the "dog food speech." A CTC-prepared 
transcript of the negotiations has a verbatim account: 
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.ue wny a scnooi teacher a super citizen 
and should not suffer the pangs of inflation? They are Join" 
to suffer forever. You are not going to be whole f^Jense 
You tell me why a teacher is different. You are nnf Z.^T . 
have the taxpayers cut and Keep your standard of J ^ig u' '° 
You would be surprised at some of the people I have been J^lkin. 
to on the phone, and I don't think you would like me to men ion° 
names. You are going to get just as hungry as the rest Tf r^T 
people. When you get that through your Lad you wiU get a 
p:o"i:";re?^' ^^^^"^ -'t'o? the 
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The effect of such a provocative statement by a member of both the board and 
negotiations team was quite predictable. It became very difficult for the 
teachers to settle an agreemeat without some sort of militant action to save face 
and restore what they referred to as "teacher dignity." That translated into a 
strike. 

As far as the teachers are concerned, the restoration of dignity was the 
major reason for the resulting strike. In a survey the teachers were asked to 
rate the importance of various causes of the strike. The results for the salary 
and dignity issue are sho^m in Table I. It is clear that while salary was 

TABLE I 

Percent of Teachers Rating Importance of Strike Issues 



^ating^ 



ISSUG 




not very 
important 


fairly 
important 


very 
importcint 


Dignity 




9% 


5% 


86% 


Salary 




12Z 


16Z 


72% 



n=]40 



n=l/,0 



:n-. UMru.vU.nr. .onc.rn, U was c-c L L,vd by d i,,>LL.y . ,..■„,:,. ..f the ,.,,^1,,. 
boco:„..s .ven ...ru cla.r when M.. answers .o , :,,.p.,. ^.^.^^^ 
according to w-h...::her or not the resno.denr p.rcicxp.tod in the ..trike. Those 
results are shown In Tcible IT. 
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TABLE II 

Percent of Teachers Rating Importance of Dignity as Cause of Strike 



Ratin r, 

not very fairly very 

Participated in important important important 



Strike 
yes 


7% 


1% 


91% 


n=119 


no 


19% 


19% 


62% 


n=21 



Even amon<; the nonstriking teachers dignity was an important innue. But the 
strength of feeling among the strikers is impressive indeed. 

A single speech, regardless of how inflamatory, is usually not 
sufficient to precipitate a strike or other serious manifestation of 
conflict unlesf; there are contributing factors. In these particular 
negotiations the other factors were indeed present. It is usftful to 
trace the events leading up to the break-off of negotiations and ensuing 
strike to show \\o\j the factors are related. 

The 1974-75 negotiations had been long, but rather productive up to 
the events of early October. From tlie beginning of the negotiations in 
May there had been conii: idcrable progress in approving a long and rather 
complex contract. However, there was some residual dissatisfaction among 
the teachers from the previous contract, and problems during the present 
bargaMiing on issues of salary and merit pay. Teachers had publicly .said 
they v'ore ''screwed" in the last negotiations and were displeased with t.^K 
school board pushing the nerit pay Issue as a najor point in the current 
talks. So while approviijg the rest of the conrract had been relatively 
strai>htfonv-ard, there wa-; li title reason to believe the salary packa-o 
would be easy. To confound mat ters, there was to be a district refercndura 
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on additions to the high school in October. Both sides had expressed the 
belief that the community would refuse the bond issue and that the school 
system would be in some financial difficulty, even before knowing the 
results of the negotiations. It was not much of a surpri5;e, therefore, 
when the board's "final" offer in the negotiations of September 28, was 
rejected by the teachers' negotiators. The union's negotiation team said 
they could not recommend the package to their members, Tliey scheduled a 
meeting for the afternoon of Wednesday, October 2, to take a strike vote; 
a strike was authorized by a large margin. 

Following the strike vote there was an evening negotiations 
session. At that session the teacher negotiators made clear that they could 
not accept the board's position and that a strike was near. The board team 
proposed a mediator be brought in, but the teachers refused. There was some 
small movement of the teachers salary position. Then Mr. D made his 'Mog 
food" speech. Surprisingly, the talks continued, but after six hours they 
were still too far apart. Tlie session adjourned and a strike began the 
next day (Thursday) with picket lines at all schools. A copy of the "dog 
food" speech was circulated to the teachers by r.he CTC. 

The Board's response to the strike was to keep the schools open 
throu-h the use of substitutes, take legal action against the teachers, and 
threaien dismissal of all strikers. These actions were taken iirjried Lately . 
A list of sub:;tLtutes fron a large area arotmd the df jjtrict was already 
prop ired and put to use. On the first day of the strike the board sought 
an injuction n;;ainst the strLkors. They also beoaa preparin- letters of 
dir.-issal for tho individual teaclu^rs. There ua.-; a procodur.il flaw in th- 
procoss of soekiri:; nn i njwnc t ion, so a now heariu- was sel for the foliouing 
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Monday, Therefore the teachers had two dayn wii.hoiit lof^al. action in 
v;hich to be^-in the .".trike. On Saturday, October 5, the board mailed the 
disniLsaal lottecs, threatening to dismiss .-my teacher which did not report 
for work on Tuesday, October 8. The effcc of these tactics was to force 
the teachers to accept mediation. On condition that ne(;o tiations would 
continue with the assistance of a mediator, the .jud{',e did not enforce the 
injunction, r^nday, October 7, the teachers a^^reed to reC.urn to work the 
nexr day and a contract was signed on October 8. 

In terms of the salary component of the final agreement, the strike 
was somewhat success Eul for the teachers. The salary terms agreed to by 
the board were more than those in the final offer just prececding the 
strike. However, the board was able to maintain its insistance on some 
merlL-based conponents of the salary schedule. And the size of the overall 
sala.y package was approximately 9?5 per cent, wiOl below the 12 per cent the 
teachers expected. Because the strike itself was so short, it could not 
be called a thorough test of strength of the two parties. But it does 
appear tbnt: the tenchers' ability to wiLi,.stand a full range of board 
anti-strike tac tics is limited. The teacliers felt there was little 
support for their cause in the co.cn.n I ty . Teachers tended to feel that 
the bo.nrd's dismissal threat was genuine, and the injuction was taken 
quite Sfrious:y. Having once refused mediation over iho board's "final- 
salary offer, the- len.h.r.. were forced to c-hanj,. their position and 
resur..e .K-:-.oriat j.M.s. Th-Ks it x;as .-, conces:;ion by the t.-a.^In-rs. in (he 
fac. or heavy hoard pr..:-.:.ure. whin, vas the bar.-is for r.-snmin,; nr.;,or i ,u ious . 
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This strongly siu;oests tl.at the. tencl.ers were in a weak position and 
would not be sucessful in n lonj; strike. However, since the strike 
demons Lraled tliat the confederation could at le.-ist launch a concerted 
action, there wad some strategic gain by the union. 

Our purpose here is not to explain the strike in any definitive way, 
but it is useful to look at alternative explanations as evidence of the 
relationships between tlie board and superintendent. The first question ha.^ 
to do with the board's tough barg^inina position on salary. That position 
was certainly one of the chief causes of the impasse. So we must inquire 
whether it was a result of true financial exigencies, or r.ome other cau.<:o. 

The financial condition of the school system does not .support the idea 
that the bargaining position was a fiscal necessity. Just two ycar.s after 
the ...trike the board had accumulated a financial surplus sufficient to begin 
a $ G-SO.OOO ddition to the high school without a bond issue. This 

surplus was already started during the 1974-75 negotiations. And there had 
not been a tax in. rease for several years. So there did not seem to be a 
clear fiscal reason for the board's actions. 

Another o:-.planat ion is more plausible. An examination of the reporl ji 
of the negotiations show the two new board member.s taking a consistently 
hard Hne on costr.. They vore elected to the board in part on a cost-..aving 
platrc-rn and carried rhat objective into the negotiations. Notes from 
(he ne,.oLlations sh.r.- .uoerous co.n."..nts by D clearly reenforcing the 
hard tir,cal lip.o. This position is al.so consi.Mont with actions of the.se 
two I.oacd ,r,enl>err. on other financial nntlers in open hoard .meetings. They 
con.;i..u.ntly challc-.e expend itu a.: , f,-.„, large to :Mni.u-.nle amounts, and 
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press for economies in all areas of operation. This seems to be a 
stronger influence on the board's bargaining por;(.tion than any 
objective fiscal constraint. 

The 1974-75 negotiations provide one clear example of how one ■ 
or two board members can, under certain circumstances, strongly affect 
tlie conduct of labor relations and other school affairs. To show the 
overlap between labor relations and other aspects of the governance 
process we turn attention to other areas of the school operations. One 
clear example is the dispute over the high school accreditation report. 

The North Central Report 

In 1975 the high school was visited by a team from the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, a voluntary 
accreditation organization which accredits high school and higher 
education associations in the Midwest (one of four regional accreditation 
agencies). Accreditation is important since uio.st colleges and universities 
do not accept high school diplomas from non-accredited secondary schools. 
So while the North Central Association (KCA) has no legal status, its 
evaluation process is critical to a school system. 

One of the NCA standards calls for clear delineation between 

board of education and administrative 1 ^'""^'^jji^iiilyi^ i-i 

members are not to involve themselves in the administration of the 
school without explicit approval of th,- vlinlc board. This criterion 
provided a point of contention bc-t:wec.n the administration and board 
n)or.:!)er I). 
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Producing tlie report of an N'CA accreditation involves a 
sign off by the administrators of the school system. The principal 
of tlie Iiigh scliool was thus required to indicate by his signature 
that he accepted the report of the visitation team. The principal 
refused to sign on the grounds that the report was untrue in the 
area of board interference in administrative affairs. There were 
several documented instances of a board member (Mr. D ) initiating 
offical contact directly with the principal without the approval of 
the superintendent or board. In the principal's view this was failure 
tj meet the NCA criterion. Hu would therefore not sign a report which 
said the school did meet that criterion. Without: the principal's 
signature the board had to make special provisions to forward the 
report to NCA and risk loss of accreditation. 

This issue prompted a lengthy dispute, involving ..everal newspaper 
articles, editorials, and extended board meetings. The board member argued 
that Since the NCA had no legal standing, the board and its members could do 
whatever they pleased and continue to take the individual actions they 
thought to be in the best interest of the school system. In this case 
the framework Cor the NCA visitation and accreditation process gave 
the individual board members access to a cri.icai decision or action 
of the school systcMn. Thus an individu.i or minority faction of the 
board conld exerci.se influence out of ,r.,-ortion to their member.ship 



on the board. 
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The dispuLo over the NCA report gave the new board members 
opportunity to bring public attention to sections of the report which 
were unflattering to the superintendent, Each time the issue of the 
report came up in board meeting or news media, the opportunity was there 
to further embarrass the superintendent, Tliese opportunities were seldom 
missed. 

In this case, an individual board member was fairly successful in 
using an existing arrangement for promoting and publicizing an objective. 
There is another, less successful, example of the same process- That 
involves the decision of the board to use the accumulated surplus to 
renovate and add to the high school building. 

The Budget Surplus 

During the period of 1968 to 1975 the board accumulated a surplus 
of $1,200,000 from state aid revenues. There had been some dispute 
over the legality of such an accumulation. But the opinion of the Illinois 
Office of Education was that it was permissible. During the 1975-76 school 
year the board voted, 5-2, to transfer part of the surplus to the building 
fund for work on the high school. The board proceeded to advertise for 
bids on the construction work, vjhile the now board members sought to 
block the action, first by public appeals through the newspaper, then 
by legal action against the board itself. 

In the legal complaint, the new mcnricrs n::gued that the construction 
v;as illegal without a referendum, and that the r^^cumulati on and transfer 
of the sitrplus fund,s was illor.al as well. The case was heard in the 
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state circuit: (trial) court in March of 1976. An opinion was expected 
in early April. 

The timing of the opinion vas important in light of the election 
of school board members scheduled for April 10. Mr. D. uatt one of the 
board members up for reelection, as well as one of the plaintiffs in 
the suit. A ruling in favor of the plaintiffs xvould be a strong boost 
to their claims of illegal board action as well as to their campaign for 
reelection. As it turned out both the suit and the campaign were 
unsuccessful. JuM: one week before the election, the Circuit Court 
ruled in favor of the Board on all parts of the complaint, and there 
appears to be no attempt on the part of Mr. D. and Mr. M. to appeal. 
It is not pob'.v,ible to tell how important that court ruling was in the 
voting, but Mr. D. ran seventh on a field of eight candidates, well out 
of contention for the tv;o available board seat?:. 

The Covernan ce-BarKaining Interaction: Some Gcnierali-^a tion.-. 

The time period of interest in this study includes a major 
realignment in the labor relations of a school .system through the 
restructuring of the union, and the presence on the board of a small, 
divisive faction actring consistently against the superintendent. So 
it may be true that the specific events and relationships observed are 
extreme exapples. But there .seem to be sufiicent parallelr. between 
this situa:ion and most otiier school systeu.s to sungest some 
genorali^cations wr,h pursuin..;. This scctLon outlines the main ones 
grovn'ng out of these o:.sc;rval i on.s. 
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The three sections of school governance described above-bargaining, 
accreditation, and fiscal deci.ionmaking-nre to a large degree vulnerable 
processes. That is, the structure of decisionmaking allows for the 
intervention by a relatively small minority of the official participants 
to have a strong, or even decisive influence. In the bargaining, one 
member of the board was able to gain access to the bargaining team and 
exert a strong influence. It is relatively easy to see how the process of 
accreditation and fiscal decisionmaking of the board are vulnerable in 
these terms. Because accreditation is based on consensus over goals and 
adherence to several unambiguous standards, a few parties could disrupt 
the consensus or fail to achieve the goals. Thus while most of the 
school system fits the accreditation standards, a small part could be 
divergent. The fiscal decisions of the board are always open to 
litigation. Since the courts are explicitly designed to guard minority 
interests, that route is always open for dissent or divergence, it is 
not as clear, however, why the bargaining process should be as 
vulnerable as these other aspects of governance. That question is worth 
closer attention. 

The wlnerability of District 402 bargaining grows, it appears, 
out of two n.aJor characteristics of the process: one in bargaining, one 
in governance. It is well established tlaat one key element of the 

bargaining power of either of the parties is the fact, or at least the 

convincing appearance of solidarity. m strategic terms the value ir. 

clear; th. credibility of a th.eal is directly rclalud Lo the par tie...' 

power to bir.d the.s.lves to act. l.-ithout solid;u-i,y ,b,o throat becomes 
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a hollow gesture. ConsequenLly , intraoryaniijational bargaining is 
as important on the board side as for the teachers. If one small 
component of the board is determined to maintain itself as a vo'-nl 
opposition, it is a constant threat to the solidarity of the management 
team. When that vocal faction is at the same time openly provocative 
and abusive toward the teachers, it not only disrupts the solidarity 
of the management side, but increases the cohesiveness of the teachers 
at the same time. V7ithout the "dog food" speech, it is doubtful that 
the teachers would have been as unified on dignity as an issue as was 
shown in the survey, vnien the dissident board member or members are on 
the negotiation team and have access to the full process, their power 
to influence events is greatly increased. Since the superintendent 
and board majority are responsible for the succt-ss of the bargaining, 
the minority faction can, if it chooses, disrupt the process to discredit 
the rest of the administration. Thus the bargaining structure in this 
case is particularly vulnerable. 

But that finding leads directly to the quesLion of how the 
governance process could allow the small faction of the board to attain 
this position of influence in the bargaining process. For an answer 
to that question we must, look to three aspects of the governance process: 
(1) the ideological base of school politics, (2) the style of decisionmaking, 
and (3) voluntary nature of scluio] board meinbei-.-^Iiip. The ideological 
aspects of school r.overnance of interest here arc. Ilic anti-polii:ics 
bifis, and tlie t_rus tcesli i p or ie n t a t Ion of school '/.o.-ird r..eiiil)err. . The 
a,.: l-politics I,ias is the stron;.,ly lu^ld feelin:.. Ll'at r.chools are and 
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.should be kept apart from politics, unsullied by the crass concerns 
of professional politicians. Thus school elections are nonpartisan, 
studiously avoided by the parties and otlier elected officials and 
conducted usually in a highminded, public service atmosphere. 

One important consequence is that the persons on boards are 
largely assumed to be serving in the public interest, and tend, 
according to Jennings and Ziegler, to view themselves as trustees. 
A trustee is one who acts on the basis of principal and good judgment 
rather than to represent any particular constituency or point of view. 
To further add to the trustee image, board members serve without pay 
and are usually dra\m from the civic elite of a community. The 
consequences for governance of this pattern are to add substantial, 
and often spurious, legitimacy to the actions of anyone who sits on a 
school board. That is, they are assumed to act in the public interest: 
unless proven otherw-se. There is, thus, usually an absence of the 
checks and balances present in other forms of government to guard 
against the self- or special interest motivations which are assumed 
for other elected officials. This lack of checks and balances is 
particularly obviour. in District 402. The board itse]f has no apparent 
mechanism for handling the disruptive behavior of individual members, 
or enforcing the majority intent witliout scriouii protest or delay from 
a small minority. Tills is in part due to the personal style of the 
president of the board, and part to tlie super uUendent ' s unwi 1 lingness 
to confrcniL or c-hallen.'.e Indivkhu.] bo.u-d momln-.r:: Ln i.eeti.nj-R. 
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Because the board members are volunteers, and usually civic elite, 
another factor is important; they are often pressed for time. Board 
affairs can be very time consuming, especially negotiations. This is 
particularly important in District 402 since Mr. D's occupation 
allowed large amount of time to spend on school board affairs and permitted 
him to volunteer for the negotiations team. Thus he could make a logical 
case for serving on the team. Since the ideology assumes he serves in 
the public int:-rest, that sort of logic can be persuasive, especially 
since the other board members are less able to afford the heavy time 
commitment involved in bargaining. Given these factors it is easy to see 
how Mr. D and Mr. M could have been allowed on the negotiations team. - 

The conflict betV7een the new board members and the superintendent 
introduces another element of governance interacting with the bargaining 
process. There is good reason to believe that public sector bargaining 
tends to be multilateral, especially where the administrative am of the 
agency is somewhat separated from the elected or policy arm. The union 
can then work with the administration and board .separately to some 
degree, so there is in fact a three-way bargaining; process. This 
mechanism provides yet another opportunity for a board member to work 
against an administrator. 

Thus the administrator cat. be caught between the erosion of autonomy 
represented by the contract on one side, and the encroachment of the 
board on administrative matters on the other. In one conversation the 
District 402 superintendent described bar?;aining as a process where 
"the board alv/ays loses/' In this situation it was not clear how that 
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could be, since it was clear that relative to the superintendent, the 
bo:..rd was gaining more control of the day-to-day operations of the 
system. So we concluded tliat what he meant was that the su^erintejident 
always loses— either to the teachers or to the board itself. 
Vulnerability an d Consensus 

In trying to summarize the interaction of governance with bargaining, 
as observe in this case, two dimensions seem most relevant: (1) the degree 
of consensus in the governance system, and (2) the degree of vulnerability 
in the governance structure. The degree of consensus would be relatively 
straightforx^ard to describe in terms of votes of the board, support of 
the superintendent on his or her proposals, contract renewal, etc. 
The vulnerability of the structure could be expressed in terms of explicit 
checks and balances among contending power.s, such as clear procedural 
rules or patterns of control process in board meetings, control of agenda, 
control of appointment of committees, negotiations teams, control of 
information flows by the superintendent or board president, autocratic 
superintendent behavior, etc. IJhile there are probably interaction affects 
between these two characteristics of schools, consider for discussion 
that they are independent dimension.-;. Ue can then describe a rough 2x2 
typology of governance or bargaining systems as shown in Figure A. 
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Figure A 

Comparison of Conflict, Consensus, and Vulnerability 
in School Governance Strun^l!ro 



Governance Structure 
Vulnerability 



Consensus 


HiKh 


Low 


High 


medium conflict 
no^: persistent 


very low 
conflict 


Low 


high persistent 
conflict 


low 

persistent 
confllcf: 



In this figure conflict includes brrgaining and other disputes or 
competition in other aspects of governance. The nature and level of 
conflict in bargaining and other forms of governance should be relaf- - ' 
to the degree of consensus and vulnerability of the structure, as she v: 
•- above. District 402 falls in the low consensus, high vulnerability area 
of the typology. Tlie structure and style of the bargaining process and 
the rest of governance are clearly vulnerable in the terms described 
above. l^Jhen a disruption of consensus occurs in such a system by the 
introduction of dissident board members, conflict should be high and 
persistent. If the main dissident board member is replaced by one in 
agreement with the rest. District 402 should shift to a lower, but still 
appreciable conflict level, since its high vulnerability allows even 
a small disturbance to strongly affect the system. If changes in 
administrative or board procedures wi^re to reduce the vulnerability 
of the structure, the district could move toward very low conflict mode 
of operation. Such chances could include removin- board members from the 
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negotiations team, giving the superintendent more control over 
bargaining information and process, or providing clear control of 
board procedure through rules. These same changes could reduce the 
conflict level even if consensus remains low, thus District 402 
vonld be closer to the low consensus, low vulnerability section of the 
matrix. 

The hypothesis implicit in this construction is that the amount of 
conflict manifest in the governance (or bargaining) < a school system 
is jointly determined by the ^^i^ . unt of consensus and the presence of 
mechanisms to control or suppress dissensus. Thus there should be 
directly observable relationships between the structural characteristics 
of governance (and bargaining) and the level and persistence of conflict 
in the process. The fact that bargaining in schools tend, toward a three- 
way interaction among board, superintendent, and teachers, is an increase 
in the vulnerability in the overall governance structure. That is to say, 
there are more opportunities for participation by small factions in the 
decision and control process. Therefore-, unless there is a concomitant 
shift Toward lower vulnerability, just the onset of bargaining should lead 
to more open conflict, both in labor relat ione; and the rest of the school 
governance p ,r_occss. Conversely, the decree of consensus or vulnerability 
in the governance process should then effect the ease with which bargaining 
produces a workable agreement. 

Those are the interactions sugfjosttd by the case. do not suggest 

tli.-.t til is is in any way a complete Lrcnt;:,mnt of tho ways in wliicl. 
barj;ninina and f.ovc-rnnrice interact. Jnsto.id, this sugj;ests Llirce 
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variables-— conflict, vulnerability, and consensus— vjhich bridge 
across both bargaining and the re«t of the school governance process. 
By continued study of these variables and their interaction we believe 
that both a better understanding and better functioning of the bargaining 
process will result. 
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